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SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists, 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 
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OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.- 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon 
don, 8.1.22. 





Syste don OF BOOKS, 

Archeology, Topography, Genealogy, Par- 
ish Registers, etc., sent post free on request.— 
C. Guimarsens & Co.. Booksellers, 41, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1, 


MARCH 26, 


chiefly relating to | 


1927. SIXPENCE. 





BOOK CATALOGUES. 

FINE Ak'TS—1679 titles. 

RARE BOOKS—757 titles. 
MISCELLAN EOUS—1730 titles. 

AUTOGRAPHS — (in preparation. 
over 5,000 titles). 

Any or all mailed free on request. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP. 
BOSTON, MASS, U.S.A. 


GRACES. B.M., &c., London. —Literature, 
Law, History, Geneal ogy (U.K. & USS.), 
5s. ve Pa e ° estimate.—Cook and Sit- 


well, N. 
Ae TOGRAPH LETTERS Ol CELEBRITIES. 
We pay highest prices for autograph 
letters, manuscripts, signed portraits, etc., o 
Bernard Shaw, Kipling, Barrie, Gaisworthy, 
Rupert Brooke, Charlotte Bronte and other 
noted authors. Also autograph letters of his- 
toric interest, such as those of American 
Presidents, distinguished war geneyals, etc. 
Autograph albums containing letters pur- 
| chased.—Write, Autograph Agency, 31 and 33, 
| High Holborn, London. 
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complete set should be in every 


service club. 
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Colour-Prints of British Uniforms. 


| have in stock colour-prints of soldiers of every British Regiment, as 


issued with ‘The Army and Navy Gazette ’ 


Single prints also supplied. 


dealers invited. For terms and complete list send a postcard (quoting 


ESSEX STREET, LONDON, 


A 


mess-room, reference library and 


before the war. 


Inquiries from _print- 


W.C.2. 
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has lain untouched 
the time of Dutch 


a collection which 
200 years—since 
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jor over 
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17. LETTERS anid PAPERS by and con- 
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seals, are offered at 5s. 6d. apiece. Of special 


interest te Pepysians. 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone : fycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, includin 
postage, two nallouaeks indexes and two clot 
binding cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 





A PAMPHLET on fatigue and rest pauses 
in the course of industrial work has 
recently been issued by the Medical Research 
Council, embodying results obtained by 
investigations of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board. Roadmenders’ rest-pauses 
average 11.9 minutes per hour; bricklayers’ 
labourers’ 11.1 minutes; dock labourers’ 11.9 
and 10.5 minutes for different gangs. Piece- 
rate workers are found taking shorter rests 


than day workers, but in very heavy work | 
| and Dumb Institute at Blackpool. Going 
| to Liverpool looking for other work he 
| played Rugby football there last week. In 


the rests are long, in pitch loading as much 
as from 22 to 26 minutes in the hour. An 
interesting point is observed in the colliers’ 
rest pauses. These vary from 7 to 22 
minutes per hour, according to circum- 
stances, but the long rests are generally occa- 
sioned by the lack of tubs, and therefore 


involuntary, and it has been calculated that | 
these involuntary rests have only a fifth of | 


the value of corresponding voluntary rests 
in relieving fatigue. 


HE obiter dicta of Judges on outside 

matters that come up during the hearing 
of a case might be worth making note of. 
Thus on March 21 Mr. Justice McCardie in 
the King’s Bench Division, (Hume-Spry v. 
Smith and another) commenting on certain 
letters which form part of the evidence in 
this action observed ‘‘ There has been a 
deterioration in recent years in the stan- 
dard of epistolary composition ’’—an obser- 
vation greeted with laughter. It would be 
interesting to know what period the learned 
Judge meant to be covered by “‘ recent 
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years.”’ If one may estimate it by letters 
read from time to time in Court 
epistolary composition now-a-days, while 
inereasingly idiomatic, and also savouring 
more and more of cinema caption and the 
cheerier journalism, does sometimes reach 
an eloquence which former letter-writing did 
not attain to. 


N The Times of March 21 is a description 
of a new British postage stamp which has 


_ received His Majesty’s approval and will soon 


be in use. The main feature of the design is 
the Royal Crown and cypher with the 
denomination expressed in bold figures 
beneath, all set in an ornate oval frame. 
The words ‘‘ Great Britain” are on a scroll 
across the top of the stamp, and scrolls near 
the foot bear the inscription ‘‘ post-paid.” 
The stamp is to be used in automatic stamp- 
ing machines, being in fact an impressed 
stamp, and it is said that the general effect 
is pleasing, and a great improvement on 
the postal franks hitherto used for the same 


| purpose, which certainly gave a letter a 


most uninviting aspect. 


We all know the story of the dumb son 

of Croesus, who gained his speech 
through rage and shock on seeing his father 
like to be slain. A story comes from Black- 
pool which reminds one of that. John 
Flynn, of that town, was shot through the 
head at Ypres in 1915, and has since been 
deaf and dumb, and employed at the Deaf 


the game he was thrown on his head, and 
then got a kick in the throat. Instantly he 
shouted. So great was the surprise that the 
match was stopped. It was found that in 
truth he now could speak, and he was over- 
whelmed with congratulations. 


. J. M. WORDIE, lecturing last Mon- 

day before the Royal Geographical 
Society on the recent Cambridge Expedition 
to Kast Greenland spoke of the danger 
threatening the existence of the musk ox. 
Musk oxen, he said, are still abundant, but 
their extinction will be rapid if measures 
are not taken either to protect them alto- 
gether or to ensure that they are only hunted 
for fresh meat. The danger arises from the 
fact that calves are profitable to European 
and American markets, and the capture of 
two calves has generally involved the destruc- 
tion of a herd of fifteen adults. He hoped the 
Danish Government would do all they could 
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to safeguard this very interesting and an- 
cient European mammal. 


T HOSE who collect instances of longevity | 

may like to record the death of Dixon | 
Rutter, who claimed to be the oldest Durham | 
He died at Felling in his ninety- | 


miner. 

seventh year, and the remarkable thing 

about him is that he worked until he was 
eighty. 

TTENTION was drawn in The Times of 

March 12 and the Press generally to 

a bundle of documents relating to the history 


of Dartmouth, which are missing from the | 


Municipal Collection. They fortunately 
were reported upon in 1875 by Mr. H. F. 
Riley when in possession 
Walter Prideaux of 
account printed in the Appendix to the 
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of Mr. Robert | 
Dartmouth, and an | 





UR readers know well the estimation in 

which the signature of Button Gwinnett 
is held in the United States, being one of 
the rarest of those of signatories to the 
Declaration of Independence. The corres- 
pondent of Zhe Times at New York reports 
that a letter bearing this rare autograph 
together with the signatures of five other 
| signatories of the Declaration was sold there 
on Mar. 16 for £10,200. The letter was an 
| order issued on July 12, 1776, and turned 
‘up recently in an old barn only two days 
before the barn was accidentally burnt down. 
The five other names were John Hancock, 
Robert Morris, Francis Lewis, George Read 
/ and Arthur Middleton. The purchaser was 
Dr. Rosenbach. The price of Button Gwin- 
nett’s signature has surely now reached its 
fina] altitude. 


Fifth Report Hist. MSS. Commission. In | 


1913 they were restored to the Municipal | 


Collection and a receipt obtained. Mr. Hugh 


R. Watkin, author of the three volumes work | 


on the History of Totnes Priory and 
Medieval Town with which Dartmouth was 
much associated, has been for some time 
arranging and is now transcribing the 
borough records. It is feared that the miss- 
ing bundle of sixty odd documents, valueless 
except to the history of 


removed, if not destroyed as rubbish. As 


is evident from Mr. Riley’s very incomplete | 


abstracts, the documents must fill gaps in 
the story of Dartmouth which it would be 
most unfortunate to lose. From careful 
scrutiny and transcription Mr. Watkin has 


already recovered the names, residences and | 
occupations of many of the earliest burgesses ; | 


as well as mayors and early officials of the 
borough not hitherto known. 


HE Oxford University Press has just 
introduced a new style of binding for 
‘Prayer and Hymn’ books, in which the art 
and craft of the weaver is united to that 
of the bookbinder. This consists of a woven 
fabric, on thin boards, incorporating a metal 
design on silk. The title itself is woven in 
metal, and the silk can be obtained in a 
variety of colours. 
on the looms of the St. Edmundsbury weav- 
ing works. 
designs for the ‘ Prayer and Hymn ’ books. 
The new bindings, which are beautiful, 
should also prove highly durable. The 
‘Complete Works of Shakespeare’ can be 
obtained in the same binding. 


Dartmouth, has | 
perhaps left the town and may have been | 


The material is woven | 


At present there are two cover | 


(Two Hundred Years Ago. 





| From 
THE 
Weekly Journal 
| OR, THE 
Britifh Gazetteer. 


Saturday, March 25, 1727. 

| MONDAY Morning between One and Two 
of the Clock, died aged 85, Sir Isaac 
| Newton, Kt. Mafter of his Majefty’s Mint at 
the Tower, to which Place is annex’d a 
Salary of 500]. per Annum, and Prefident 
| of the Royal Society: He will be fucceeded 
in the former Place by John Conduit, Efq ; 
Member of Parliament for Whitchurch; and 
in the latter by Sir Hans Sloane, Kt. now 
Vice Prefident: He was a Gentleman 
univerfally known among Men of Letters 
throughout Europe, often quoted by learned 
Foreigners, but fcarce ever without an 
Epithet in his Praife, fuch as Clariffimus 
Anglus, Celeberrimus Ifaacus Newton, ver 
[sic] egregie Doctus, or fomewhat of that 
kind. ; 


Wednefday laft the Two following Male- 
| factors were executed at Tyburn, viz, Thomas 
Wheeler, an Eaft Indian, for Felony and 
Burglary, and John Fox for Felony, in 
picking a Gentleman’s Pocket of a Gold 
Snuff Box, Value 17]. This laft was an old 
and notorious Offender, having received 
' Sentence of Death three Times. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ANTHONY STAFFORD. 
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1604/5 ‘‘of Northants armiger,”’ and had 
been admitted to the Inner Temple on 30 
Jan., 1605/6 as ‘‘ of Blatherwick, Northants, 
gent.”’** He had made a happy start in 
life but his prospects were soon darkened 
by a terrible calamity. His brother Hum- 


| phrey was arraigned for an unnatural offence 


NTHONY Stafford’s name is perhaps 
generally remembered in connexion with 
Randolph’s ‘Ode to Master Anthony Stafford 
to hasten Him into the Country.’ He was | 
however, himself the author of a whole 
series of books. 

In regard to his birth, the ‘D. N. B.’ 
which calls him the ‘‘ Sth and youngest soa | 
of Humphrey Stafford of Sudbury and Eaton 
Socon, Beds,’’ has perpetuated an _ error. 
This Humphrey Stafford was not his father 
but his eldest brother. The matter was set 
right by Mr. B. W. GREENFIELD of South- 
ampton in ‘N & Q.’ 48. vi. 250. Anthony | 
Wood was content to say that he was “ an | 
Esquire’s son, born of an ancient and noble 
family in Northamptonshire, being des- 
cended from those of his name living at 
Blatherwicke, in that county.” 

On the death of Sir Humphrey Stafford 
of Blatherwick, Northants, on 2 Dec. 1574, 
his brother John Stafford succeeded to the 
family estate of Blatherwick, the manor of 
Sudbury near Eaton Socon, Beds.* and 
other properties, of which he conveyed the 
manor of Kirby by indenture of bargain and 
sale 17 Feb., 1575/6, to Christopher Hatton, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor. By his wife 
Bridget, daughter of William Clopton, he 
had tive sons, Humphrey (b. c. 1575), Wil- 
liam, John, Walter and Anthony (b. ©. | 
1587), the subject of this article. John | 
Stafford died on 28 Nov. 1595, when Hum- 
phrey succeeded to the manor of Sudbury, 
William to that of Blatherwick and John 
to that of Huncote, Leic. About 1596/7+ 
Humphrey married Elizabeth daughter of Sir 
John Cutts of Childerley, Cambs., by whom 
he had two daughters. William Stafford, 
who was knighted at the Charterhouse 11 
May, 1603, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir George Fermor or Farmor of Easton, 
Northants, and died on 16 Nov., 1606, leav- 
ing one son William, in whose house at 
Blatherwick Thomas Randolph died in 1635. | 

Anthony meanwhile had been matrrcu- 
lated from Oriel College, Oxford on 8 March, 











*See 4 S. viii. 1 


4. 
+See Close Rol], Eliz., 1576. | 


tHe was described for some reason, of by | 
error, as 


“of Hunts.’ 


| that Anthony was also described 


committed at hhis lodging in the parish of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, on 3 May, 1606, and 
having been tried after long delay before 
the King’s Bench on 11 May and 8 June, 
1607, was convicted. He was executed on 
10 June at St. Thomas of Wateringst 

Anthony had now lost, not only his father, 
but his two eldest brothers, one of them by 
a shameful death, preceded by a year of 
dreadful anticipation. It is not strange 
therefore to find that he never completed 
either his course at Oxford or that at the 
Inner Temple. 

He entered, however, on the production of 
a series of books all of the same type, 
religious and philosophical meditations ad- 
dressed to some noble patron. He tells us 
latert that he had aspired to Holy Orders 
and that his favourite study was ever 
Divinity. He felt also perhaps that, if 


| he was to commend himself to some protector 


such as in his state of landless younger- 
brother-dom he sadly needed, the stain left 
on his name must be concealed under an 
unusually thick coat of piety. 

Accordingly we find that in 1609, “ hav- 
ing then a design to publish certain mat- 
ters,’ he got permission to study in the 
public library at Oxford,§ with the result 
seen in the little work ‘ Staffords Niobe’: 
1611 (entered on the Stationers’ Register 


* One might think from Foster’s ‘ Alumni’ 
in the 
Admissions to the Inn, as the 5th son of Hum- 


| phrey Stafford. Mr. F. J. Snell, Sub-librarian, 


informed me in a letter of 4 May, 1925, that 


| this was not so: ‘‘ There is no mention of his 
| parentage.” Foster was here relying on an 


editorial addition in the printed list of 
‘Students admitted to the Inner Temple, 
1547-1660.’ 

_t+ See ‘The Arraignment, Judgement, Confes- 
sion and Execution of Humfrey Stafford, 
Gentleman. 1607.’ 

tIn this Apology for ‘The Femall Glory 
(1635), first printed in the ed. of 1860, p. xxiv. 


§ Anthony Stafford. “generosus Anglus,” was 


| admitted to use the Bodleian 18 Dec., 1609, his 
| claim being that he was son of an_ esquire. 


See A. Clark’s ‘Register of the Univ. of 
Oxford,’ Vol. ii, Part 1, p. 267. Wood says 
that he had obtained the name of a good 
scholar. 
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1 March, 1610/1) dedicated to Robert, Ear! | 


of Salisbury. 
as a stranger, but as one, whose father “‘ 
a neighbour to your 
(as it is now spelt) is only ten miles from 
Burleigh House], being much obliged to him, 
and my whole Family unto your selfe.”” He 
seems to allude to his brother’s crime: ‘‘ Yet 
doe I not clearely see how a man by never 
so hainous a fact can taint his whole blood, 
or kindred’ (p. 118). He ¢ 
erying for a patron: ‘“‘I am as yet in my 
spring of youth, Yet am I. . . glutted and 
tired with the troubles of this age . 


was 


He approaches the statesman 
‘ Operee Horarum subsecivarum seu Medita- 


Father [Blatherwycke | 
| three 


is evidently | 
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The 


Antony Stafford.’’* 
Philip 


some imitation of 


title suggests 
Camerarius’ 


Historice,’ which appeared in 
** Centuries ’’ between 1591 and 1609. 
Stafford again refers to some of the men he 
most admired: ‘‘Who would not wade a mil- 
lion oi miles to enterchange discourse with a 
Scaliger, a Lipsius or a Causabone?’’ 

A copy of this book at the British Museum 
is bound with another work which, though 
anonymous, I believe to be also by Stafford. 
It is entitled ‘ The Golden Meane. Lately 


tiones 


| written, as occasion served, to a Great Lord. 


I have friends but such friends as “Tacitus | 


speaketh of Et quibus deerat inimicus, ab 
amicis sunt oppressi’’ (p. 190). There is 
an unpleasant air of humbug about his 
declaration of his purpose in writing : “My 
intent in writing this book is twofolde : first, 


to purchase to my selfe, not so much the | 


title of a learned, as of an honest man, and 


secondly (because I knowe not whether my 
unfortunate fortunes, and unstaied youth 
may leade me) that the world may be 


| * The Golden Meane, 


acquainted with the secrets of my soule, and | 


may receive from me a testimonie of my 
lively faith: that so it may judge the more 
charitably of mee being dead.’’ 

Later in 1611 appeared a sequel, entered 
on the Stationers’ Register 10 Oct., 1611 
‘ Staffords Niobe dissolv’d into a Nilus; or, 
His Age drown’d in her owne teares’ 


an introductory letter ‘‘To the younger 
gentry of England.’’ He says: ‘‘I see my 
Family to bee fallen from the supreme 


Sphere down to the aire’s lowest region,” 
and — his hero-worship of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Philip Sidney, J. C. Scaliger 
and Henry IV of France as ‘well as his dis- 
like of Papists and Puritans. There is a 
long address to the Devil in the manner of 
Nashe. 

Lord Salisbury died on 12 May, 1612, so 
Stafford’s hopes in him probably came to 
nothing, and he had to find other friends. 

Accordingly his next work, ‘ Meditations 
and Resolutions, Moral, Divine, Political. 
Century I. Written for the instruction and 
bettering of Youth; but, especially, of the 
better and more Noble, by Antony Stafford, 
Gent. There is also annexed an Oration 
of Justus Lipsius against Calumnie... At 
London: Printed by H. L. and are to be 
sold by Thomas Saunders, 1612,’ was dedi- 


cated to the Rt. Hon. Frances, Countesse | 
of Hertford, to whom he signs himself | 
**Your Honors vnworthy kinsman ' 


with | 


| 


Discoursing the Noblenesse of perfect Virtue 
in extreames, London: Printed for Jeffery 
Chorlton. 1613.’ Two later editions ap- 
peared: ‘ The Golden Meane. Enlarged by 
the first Authour. As it was formerly writ- 
ten to the Earle of Northumberland. Dis- 
coursing, etc. The second Edition. London. 
Printed for Jeffery Chorlton 1614’: and 
Enlarged, etc. As etc. 
Discoursing, etc. The third Edition. London. 
Printed by J. H. for John Benson. .. . 
1638.’ 

The second edition had large additions. 
The third was a reprint of the second. 

Henry, Earl of Northumberland, was 
imprisoned in the Tower from 1605 to 1621 
for alleged complicity in the Gunpowder 
Plot. This book of moralising consolation 
to the unhappy Earl is just of a character 
with Stafford’s other works, and might per- 
haps have been plausibly assigned to him 
on that ground alone. 

But there are other grounds. 
‘Meditations and Resolutions ’ 
sold by Thomas Saunders, 1612’’ and ‘ The 
Golden Meane’ was ‘‘ Printed for Jeffery 
Chorlton, 1613,’’ the two books are so iden- 
— -_ B ai and form that in the opinion 
of Mr. G. F. Barwick and Mr. A. W. Pol- 
ard, ohn I was fortunately permitted to 
consult, the same person seems to have been 
responsible for both productions, i.e, H. 
Lownes, who printed ‘ Meditations.’ Thomas 
Saunders has only two books entered on the 
Stationers’ Register, Stafford’s ‘ Medita- 
cons’ 20 Apr., 1612, and another on 22 
May, 1613. He was then perhaps going 


Although 
was ‘‘ to be 


| out of business, so that ‘ The Golden Meane’ 





which was entered on 14 June, 1613, was 


* Frances, third wife ¢ of the 9th E. of Hert- 
ford, was daughter of Lord Thomas Howard. 
1st Viscount Howard of Bindon, second son of 

Thomas 5th D. of Norfolk and_ Elizabeth. 
—* of Edward Stafford. Duke of Bucking- 
1am 
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entered for ‘ Geffray Charlton.”? The reason 


why this work was anonymous is perhaps 
that it showed sympathy with a political 
prisoner. But the case for Stafford’s author- 


ship is strong, and it is perhaps streng- | 
thened by the further fact that the copies | 


of the two works in the British Museum 


are bound together in a vellum cover and | 


may have been so bound before sale, while 
the Bodleian copy, as I am kindly informed 
by Mr. S. Gibson, is similarly bound with 
the ‘Meditations’ and with ‘ Stafford’s 
Niobe,’ 1611. His next work, ‘ Stafford’s 
Heavenly Dogge, or The Life of 
Diogenes,’ was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register, 6 June, 1615, and appeared in the 
same year with a dedication ‘‘To the 
Honorable my all-worthy and no _lesse 
deare friend Sir John Wentworth Knight, 
Baronet’? from ‘‘ His fixed friend and ser- 
vant Antony Stafford.’’ Perhaps Stafford 
had obtained some post in Sir John Went- 
worth’s household, at Gosfield, Essex.* 
But a more lasting connexion was now 
to begin. There is a long interval before the 
appearance of another book, but in 1634, 
about the time of his association with his 
young friend Randolph, Stafford dedicated 
to George, Lord Berkeley (1601-1658) a 
work ‘The Guide of Honour. . . a Discourse 
written (by way of humble advise) by the 
Author then residing in Forreigne parts, 
to a truly Noble Lord of England his most 
honour’d Friend... By Antony Stafford 
Gent. Printed... by T. C. for T. Slater 
. . 1634.’ The book had been licensed on 


1 Oct., 1633, and entered on the Stationers’ | 


Register two days later. The dedication 
runs: ‘‘ My Lord Twelve years are passed 
since this Handmaid of Honour made her 
first addresse to vour Lordship. I pay my 
God onely Love, Thanks and Reverence for 
my Creation, and a greater returne you can 
not expecte whom he hath made the Noble 
meane of my Preservation.”’ 


It would seem then that ‘ The Guide of ' 


Honour’ was written about 1621 as a 
manual of advice to Lord Berkeley—then a 
young married man of 20, who had been 
to Oxford+ and perhaps was there still, 
unless like Stafford himself he was now 
abroad. And Stafford had at last secured 


* Sir J. W., of Gosfield, Kt., had been created 


a baronet on 29 June, 1611, and succeeded to | 
the estate 1613/4. He sold it 1622. (See | 


G. E. C.’s ‘ Baronetage’). 
+He went to Christ Church, Oxford, on 21 May, 


1618. (Smyth, ‘ Lives of the Berkeleys,’ p. 438). | 
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a friend and protector of many years. “I 
would wish you,” he writes,”’ to settle your 
selfe to a country life. ... Recreate, but 
weary not your selfe with Games and Sports, 
making of Pastime a Labour. Above all 
beware Hunting bewitch you not.... But 
my scope is not utterly to avert your minde 
from Hunting, I  onely persuading a 
moderation, not a relinquishment.’’ (p. 107). 
‘““T shall shortly write you a peculiar Tract 
of Historie* and Dedicate that to your 
Lordships Name as I have already myselfe 
to your service.’’ ‘‘ I am once more returned 
to my first mistresse, my Booke, to whom 
my future Constancy shall make satisfaction 
for my passed disloyalty. The Night which 
I formerly consumed in Riot [this is a start- 
ling confession in the author of so many 
moral works] I now divide betwixt Sleepe, 
and Cogitation’’ (p. 138). ‘*My owne 
indisposition of body and the daily sight 
of these Turve fires, minister occasion to mee 
of Contemplating the hourely consuming of 
the Earth whereof I am made” (p. 143). 

If Stafford and Lord Berkeley were abroad 
in 1621 and deprived of English coal, they 
were both in England at least temporarily 
in 1623 as on July 18 each was created 
M.A. of Oxford, Stafford, according to 
Wood, as “‘ a person adorned with all kinds 
of literature.’’ It looks, however, as if Staf- 
ford were in attendance on his patron and 
received the degree—of which in earlier life 
he had been robbed—in compliment to Lord 
Berkeley. Lord Berkeley was notoriously 
addicted to travel (to the grief of his wife 
and relations) and I suppose that for some 
of those years between 1615 and 1634 in 
which the published nothing, Stafford was 
travelling with him or in his service. This 
is borne out by a letter of about 1624 written 
to the Earl by his sister, Lady Theophila 
Coke. ‘‘ Dear Brother, I cannot omit to 
write to you by any messenger that affords 
me the conveniency of sending, much less 
by Mr. Stafford who I' know would never 
have bin in charity with me again had I 
not comited a letter to his trust.’’t 

. C, Moors Smiru. 
(To be concluded.) 


* Perhaps this book never saw the light. 
t+ I owe this extract to the courtesy of the 


, Rt. Hon. the Earl of Berkeley. F.R.S., who 


directed a search to be made for my benefit 
among the papers at Berkeley Castle for any 
references to Anthony Stafford, and more 


especially to the kindness of Mr. G. O’Flynn, 


who wrote that after a long search he had 
found this letter, but nothing more. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. 


(1852). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Anon.—‘ The Wisdom of Wellington or, | 


(1852). 
Memoirs of the | 


Maxims of the Iron Duke’ 
Anon.—‘ The l'ron Duke. 


Duke ‘of Wellington. From 
Sources’ (1852). 

Anon.—‘ The Life of Wellington for use | 
in Schools’ (1887). 

Alexander, Sir James F., Capt. 42nd | 


Highrs.— ‘Life of the Duke of Wellington, 
Embracing his Civil, Military and Political 
Career To The Present Time’ 2 vols. (1840). 
Armstrong, George.—-‘The Duke: Some 
Outlines of His Character, In a Discourse on 
the Occasion of his —. (1852). 
Beatson, Major-Gen. —‘ Wellington : 
The ( rossing of the cies and the Battle 
of Orthez’ (1925). 
Brialmont, M., 


Capt., Belgian Army and 


}a 
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[WwW ritings And Speeches Resin A Public 
| Life of More Than Half A Century ’ (1845). 

Fraser, Sir William.—‘ Words On Wel- 
lington: The Duke—Waterloo—The Ball’ 


French, George Russell.—‘ The Royal 
Descent of Nelson and Wellington From 
| Edward The First King of England ’ (1853). 

Gleig, G. R., Chaplain-Gen. to the 


NON.— The Wellington Almanack, 1853’ | (1889). 


Authentic | | Forces.—‘ The Life of Arthur Duke of Wel- 
di 


ington’ (The People’s Edition). (1864). 
Ditto.—‘ Personal Reminiscences of The 

First Duke of Wellington With Sketches of 

Some of His Guests and Contemporaries ’ 

904). 

Gore, Major Montague.—‘ Lecture on the 


| Character of the Late Duke of Wellington ’ 


Rev. G. R. Gleig.—‘ History of the Life of | 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington’ 4 vols. (1858 
—60). 


Browne, G. Lathom.—‘Wellington, Or The 
Public and Private Life of Arthur, First 
Duke of Wellington as Told by Himself, 
his Comrades and his Intimate Friends’ 
(1888). 

Buchan, James Walter.—‘ The Duke of 
Wellington ’ (1914). 

Cooke, Alfred R.—‘ Wellington: The 
Story of His Life, His Battles and Political 
Career’ (1852). 

Cumming, The Rev. 


a | Summary ’ 
John.—‘ Wellingtcn: | 


The Earl De.—‘ Characteristics of 
The Taleo of Wellington Apart From His 
Military Talents’ (1853). 

Griffiths, Major Arthur.—‘ Wellington 
His Comrades and Contemporaries’ (The 
Wellington Memorial) (1897). 

Ditto. — ‘ Wellington and 
(1898). 

Gurwood, Lt.-Col.—‘ The Despatches ~of 
Field Marshal The Duke of Wellington. 
K.G, During His Various Compaigns in 
India, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, The Low 
Countries, and France. From 1799 to 1818’ 
13 vols. (1834-39). 

Do. (Collected & Arranged).—‘ The 
Speeches of The Duke of Wellington In 
Parliament ’ 2 vols. (1854). 


Waterloo’ 


Hamley, Ed. Bruce, Capt. R.A.—‘ Wel 
lington’s Career. A Military and Politicat 


(1860). 


Herrick, Christine Terhune (Ed).—‘ The 


| Letters of The Duke of Wellington To Miss 


A Lecture’ (1853). 

Ellesmere, Francis 1st Earl  of.— 
‘Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of 
Wellington.’ (Ed. by Alice, Countess of | 
Strafford). (1903). 


Elliott, George.—‘ The Life of The Most 
Noble Arthur Duke of Wellington, From 
The Period of His 
India, Down To His Invasion Of France 
And The Peace of Paris in 1814’ (1815). 


J. 1834-1851.’ First published in England 
in 1889. ( 1924). 

Hooper, G.—‘ Wellington.’ (English Men 
| of Action). (1889). 

Hughes, Thomas.—‘ Wellington. A Lec- 
ture Upon His Career And Character’ 
(1853). 


First Achievement in | 


Fitchett, W. H.—‘ The Great Duke,’ 2 ' 
vols. (1911). 

Forster, Rev. W.—‘ The Life of Welling- 
ton: Its Lessons To Young Men ’ (1852). 

Forteszue, Hon. Joln.—‘ Wellington’ 
(1925). 

Francis, George Henry.—‘ Maxims And 


Opinions of Field-Marshal His Grace The 
Selected From 


Duke of Wellington, 


His | 





| Career 


Ditto.--‘ The Hero of the Peninsula. The 
And Character of Wellington ’ 
(1869). 

Jackson. Major Basil and Capt. C. R. 
Scott.—‘The Military Life of Field Marsha! 
The Duke of Wellington ’ 2 vols. (1840). 

James, G. P. R.— ‘ An Oration On The 
Character and Services of the Late Duke 
of Wellington’ (Boston) (1853). 

Kelly, Walter K.—‘ A Life of Wellington 
for Boys’ (1853). 
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Knight, Alfred E.—‘ Wellington. The | 
Record of a Great Military Career’ (1900). | 

Lemoinne, John.—‘ Wellington From A 
French Point of View ’ (1852). 

MacFarlane, Charles.—‘ A Memoir of The 
Duke of Wellington’ (1853). 

Maurel, Jules.—‘ The Duke of Welling- | 
ton: His Character, His Actions, And His 
Writings.’ Translated from the French. | 
(1853). 

Maurice, Mary A.—‘The Patriot Warrior : 
An Historical Sketch of the Life of the 
Duke of Wellington’ (1853). 

Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir MHerbert.—‘ The 
Life of Wellington: The Restoration of The 
Martial Power of Great Britain’ 2 vols. 
(1899). 

Maxwell, W. H.—‘ Life of Field Marshal 
His Grace The Duke of Wellington’ 3 vols. 
(1839-41). 

Morris, William O’Connor.—‘ Wellington, 
Soldier and Statesman, and the Revival of 
the Military Power of England ’ (1904). 


Murray, John.—‘ The Lost Escutcheon, 
Or a Page Restored To The Memoirs of 
Dublin’ (Concerning the Birthplace of | 
Wellington) (Dublin) (1850). 

Ditto.— Wellington: The Place And Day 
of His Birth Ascertained and Demonstrated’ 
(Dublin) (1852). 

Owen, Sidney J. (Ed).—‘A_ Selection 
From The Despatches, Memoranda And 
Other Papers Relating to India of Field 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G.’ 
(Oxford) (1880). 

Phillips, Charles.—‘ Historical Sketch of 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington (Brighton) 
(1852). 

Raikes, Harriet (Ed.)—‘ Private Corres- , 
pondence of Thomas Raikes With The Duke 
of Wellington And Other Distinguished 
Contemporaries ’ (1861). 

Redway, Major G. W.—‘ Wellington and 
Waterloo’ (1912). 

Roberts, Field Marshal Earl..—‘ The Rise 
of Wellington ’ (1895). 

Sherer, Captain Moyle. — ‘ Military 
Memoirs of Field Marshal the Duke of ! 
Wellington ’ 2 vols. (1830). 

Silvester, José De S.—‘ Wellington at 
Bussaco: The Monk’s Diary ’ (1911). 

Soane, George.—‘ Life of the Duke of 
Wellington ’ 2 vols. (1839). 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, 5th Earl.— 
‘Notes of Conversations With The Duke of | 
Wellington 1831-1851’ (1888). 
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Stocqueler, J. H.—-‘The Wellington 
Manual, Being a (ompilation From _ the 
Despatches of His Grace The Duke of Wel- 
lington’ (Calcutta) (1840). 


Timbs, John.—‘ Wellingtoniana: Anec- 


| dotes, Maxims and Characteristics of the 


Duke of Wellington ’ (1852). 

Tucker, Colonel John Montmorency.—‘The 
Life of the Duke of Wellington’ (1880) 

Vieusseux, André.—‘ The Military Life of 
the Duke of Wellington ’ (1842). 

Waite, Rosamond.—‘ Life of the Duke of 
Wellington’ (1878). 

Walford, Edith (Ed.)—‘ Words of Wel- 
lington’ (1869). 

Ward, James.—‘ The Life of His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington’ (1852). 

Wheeler, Harold F. B.—‘ The Story of 


| Wellington’ (1918). 


Weigall, Lady Rose (Ed.)—‘ Correspon- 
dence of Lady Burghersh With the Duke 


_ of Wellington ’ (1903). 


Wellington 2nd Duke of (Ed.)—‘ Supple- 
mentary Despatches and Memoranda of 
Field Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, 
K.G.’ 15 vols. (1858-72). 

Ditto (Ed).—‘Despatches, Correspondence, 
And Memoranda of Field Marshal Arthur 
Duke of Wellington (In Continuation of 
The Former Series)’ 8 vols. (1867-80). 

Williams, Lieut.-Col., and Thomas Gas- 
pey.—‘ The Life And Times of The Late 
Duke of Wellington and The Political Life 
of The Duke and his Contemporaries’ 4 
vols. (1853). 

Wilson, John Marius.‘ A Memoir of 
Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington; 
With Interspersed Notices Of his Principal 
Associates In Council And Companions And 
Opponents In Arms’ 2 vols. (1853-54). 


Wood, Walter (Ed).—‘ The Despatches of 
Field-Marshal The Duke of Wellington 
During His Campaigns in India, Denmark, 
Portugal, Spain, the Low Countries, and 
France, and Relating to America From 1799 
to 1815’ (1902). 

Wright, Rev. G. N.—‘ Life and Cam- 
paigns of Arthur, Duke of Wellington’ 4 


' vols. (1841). 


Yonge, Charles Duke.—‘The Life of 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington’ 2 vols. (1860). 


The majority of the foregoing works have 
been published in London, and several have 
seen more than one edition. The biblio- 
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mention of not a few works in which the Duke 
fills a prominent part, the most notable 


perhaps being the ‘ Papers’ of John Wilson | 


Croker. Numerous brief sketches of the 
great man’s career have been included in 
popular military works such as that by 
G. W. Forrest in his ‘ Sepoy Generals.’ 
Other miscellaneous contributions in the 
shape of odes. funeral orations and sermons 
would appreciably add to what is perhaps 
the most extensive bibliography that could 
be compiled of any one man in the history 
of this country. 


J. Parne. 


BRRATA IN KING’S ‘CLASSICAL AND | 


FOREIGN QUOTATIONS.’—This in- 
valuable work is in such constant use among 
literary people that it may be of some ser- 
vice to add the following corrigenda to the 
list given on p. Ixvii. (3rd ed.) 

No. 178. For ‘‘ Tac. H.” read Tac A.; 

No. 741. For ‘‘ Virg.”? read Virg. A.; 

No. 1576 (ix.) for ‘‘Cic. Phil. 14, 112” 
read Cic. Phil. 14, 12; 

No. 1588, for ‘‘ placeam’’ read placem; 


No. 1984, for ‘‘dAucxopecOa” read aXucKo- | 


perba. 

No. 1988, for ‘‘dhetdev” read detdeo. 

No. 2071, for ‘‘ inter haec’’ read haec 
inter ; 

No. 2209. The sentence is incomplete and 
quandoque is wrongly translated. It is 
here used for qguandocunque. See Roby’s 
‘Latin Grammar’ § 2209. 

No. 2244 for ‘‘erat’’ read eram and for 
“Ov. -M.. 1, pier: 0°’ read Ov. Tr. 4. 7. 

No. 2688, for ‘“Romanae”’ read Romanam. 

On p. 406 Zon pod cas ayar® should 
be referred to 3,014. 

On p. 408 in the quotation beginning 
“6 8’ OABos” for ‘“é&érrar oixwy’’ read 
efertarT oikwv. 

On p. 411 for ‘TO duBdova” read T6 
Sra Bidvac. 

On p. 412 for “wx” read yyy and (5 
lines lower down) for ‘‘Aaxnda:poviors” read 
Aaxedaipoviors. 


Under 1,487 there seems to be something ' 


wrong in the ref. ‘‘ Eur. Fr. 944 Dind.”’ 
It does not agree with the 5th edn. of 
Dindorf’s ‘ Poetae Scenici Graeci.’ If it be 
not too smal] a point to notice, under 2759 A 
for “otx’”’ read ody. 
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graphy could be considerably swelled by the | 
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It is only fair to acknowledge that Mr. 
| King’s book is, on the whole, a marvel of 
accuracy 

ALEX. LEEPER. 


Melbourne. 
“ DPUTTIER” IN THE ‘ ENGLISH 
DIALECT DICTIONARY.’—On p. 


166 of the ‘‘ Supplement ”’ in vol. vi. of the 
‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ the word ‘‘rut- 
tier’ is given as if it were a Devonshire word 
of doubtful authority and unknown meaning, 
with a quotation from the first chapter of 
Kingsley’s ‘ Westward Ho!’ :— 

“See if he don’t tell you over the ruttier as 
well as Drake himself.” 

If the preceding words, spoken by Oxen- 
ham, had been quoted, the word might have 
seemed less obscure :— 

“T know the road, and Salvation Yeo here, 
too, who was the gunner’s mate, as well as I do 
the narrow seas, and better. You ask him to 
show you the chart of it, now, and see if he 
don’t tell you over the ruttier as well as Drake 
himself.” 

The matter has since been put right in 
the ‘ N.E.D:,’ which defines ‘‘ ruttier’’ or 
‘‘ rutter ’’ as ‘‘ a set of instructions for find- 
ing one’s way at sea, a marine guide to the 
routes, tides, etc..’”? with quotations from 
| 1500 onwards. The French word routier 

was borrowed by mariners. ‘‘ Ruttier ’’ was 

never an English dialect word. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


LBATROSS AND TRACT.—The follow- 

ing excerpt. from a paragraph in Catholic 
Truth (iv. 2, 34), may be worth recording 
in columns, which, probably, have a wider 
and more permanent appeal :— 


In a delightful book called The Arcturus 
Adventure, Mr. William Beebe describes his 
studies of fish and bird life in the Atlantic 
Ocean, Times have changed since dreadful 
things happened to the Ancient Mariner 
| because “with his cross-bow he laid full low the 
harmless albatross.” and Mr. Beebe and his 
assistants studied the bird with as little trepid- 
ation as if he were a sparrow. Their object 
was to find out what he eat. They discovered 
that albatrosses subsist entirely on a diet of 
, small squids. But one bird, like the Ancient 
Mariner’s victim, “ eat a food he ne’er had 
eat,” for Mr. Beebe continues: “ As a quite 
radical change from squid diet there was 
| found in the stomach of a wandering albatross 
an undigested Roman Catholic tract with a 
portrait of Cardinal Vaughan! 
HarMATOPEGOS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


: Ne QUESTIONS ASKED.’’—Among the 

many interesting extracts which you 
are publishing from the newspapers of 
1727 I notice this phrase in an advertise- 


ment for the recovery of lost property. I | 
remember being told by the overseer of small | 


advertisements in a daily paper that one of 
his duties was to keep this phrase out of 
the paper because its publication might be 
‘compounding a felony.’’ Can any of your 
legal subscribers tell me under what statute 
the publisher would be convicted ? 

S. F. 

IRLS’ SCHOOL IN QUEEN SQUARE, 

BLOOMSBURY: TRUTCH.— Could 
any reader kindly help me with any infor- 
mation as to a school for girls in Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, which was open for 
about one hundred years or more from about 
1750 to about 1850? It was kept successively 
by people of the name of Dennis, Stevenson 
and Broadbent, and amongst the pupils were 
Mrs. Piozzi, her daughter and Boswell’s 
daughter. Charles Churchill was at one 
time a tutor. This school was known as 
the ‘‘ Ladies’ Eton’”’ and at the height of 
its importance must have been a very select 
establishment, boasting of a dancing-master 
who also taught Princess Charlotte. 

In the latter days of the schools three 
sisters named Trutch were amongst the 
pupils. Their brother, Sir Joseph Trutch, 
K.C.M.G., was I believe first Governor of 
British Columbia. 

I should much like to be referred to any 
books, diaries or letters which have reference 
to this establishment or to the Trutch 
family. 

Goprrey H. Hamitron. 


WEDDING OF THE DUKE OF AOSTA. 
—What members of English nobility 
were present at the wedding of the Duke of 
Aosta and who carried the ring? 
Marcarket 8. CoMPTon. 


HOMAS STEPHENS, TRANSLATOR 
OF STATIUS.—What is known of this 
seventeenth century writer? He is not 
noticed in the ‘ D. N. B.’ His translation 
of the ‘Thebaid’ was published in 1648. 
as also was his translation of the ‘ Sylvae,’ 
and ‘ Achilleid.’ His Latin text of Statius 
bite notes was published at Cambridge in 
ue 


HaARMATOPEGOS. 


| SCANDERBEG.—This 
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E RENZY FAMILY OF IRELAND: 

TRADITIONAL DESCENT FROM 
family, formerly 
of Clobemon Hall, near Enniscorthy, Co. 
Wexford (See Burke’s ‘Irish Landed 
Gentry ’), and still continuing in the male 
line, claims descent from the famous 
Albanian ruler George Castriot or Scan- 
derbeg (1404-1467) who defeated the Turks 
in several great battles. This claim goes 
back to the date of the founder of the Irish 
family, Sir Mathew de Renzie (1577-1634), 
from whose monument in St. Mary’s Church, 
Athlone, I copy the following inscription : 


This monument was erected, for the right 
worshipfull Sir Mathew De Renzie Knight, 
who departed this life, the 29: of August: 
1634: Being of the age of: 57: years: borne 
at Cullen in Germany: and discended from 
that famous and renowned warrior George 
Castriott als Scander Bege (who in the 
Christian warr, fought 52: battailes with 
great conquest and honor against the great 
Turke. He was a great Traveller and General] 
Linguist, and kept correspondency with most 
nations, in many weighty affaires: and in 
three years gave great pfection to this nation, 
by composeing a grammar Dictionary, and 
Chronicle in the Irish tongue: and in 
accompts most expert, and exceeding all 
others, to his great applause. 

This worke was accomplished by his sonn 
Mathew De Renzie Esqr-: August: the: 29: 
1635. 

I believe I have seen in some of the publi- 
cations of the Huguenot Society (List of 
Denizations, I think) references to people 
of this name settling in England in the 
seventeenth century; they were described as 
coming from the Low Countries. Cullen, | 
presume, is Cologne. Since their settlement 
in Ireland, many members of the family 


| have given good service to the State as 


soldiers and administrators. The family 
tradition is weli established among them, 
and in various branches Castriot and Scan- 
derberg have been given as Christian names. 
Can this tradition be supported in any way? 
And is anything known of De Renzie’s 
‘¢Grammar Dictionary and Chronicle in the 
Irish tongue ”’? 
E. St. Joun Brooks. 


TEPNEY MARRIAGE REGISTERS 


DURING COMMONWEALTH.—In the 
book of marriages of St. Dunstan’s, Step- 
ney, for 1639—86, there is a note to the effect 
that after 29 Sept., 1653, no marriages were 
registered, except three in 1657, until June, 
1658, in consequence of the passing of an 
Can any one 


Act touching marriages, etc. 
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tell me where these registers are to be found ? 


I have a copy of one marriage celebrated 
on 14 June, 1654, but wish to verify it. 


- oe 


‘APT. ADAM COLVIN.—1 


Colvin or Colvill of Bolam, Parish of 
Gainford, Co. Durham, in 16651. 
Senior Lieutenant in Major Thomas Conier’s 
Regt. of 
tioned in list of ‘“‘ all Loyall and Indigent 
Officers Military ”’ as they were certified in 
the Star Chamber before 1663. Buried at 
All Saints, Newcastle-on- Tyne 18 May, 
1698. 


I should be glad of any particulars about | 


his birth and military service, and to know 
the surnames of his wives Anne and 
Margery. 
ForRESTER COLVIN. 
HE THIRTY-ODD PLOTS.—From time 
to time there crops up in literary essays 
in periodicals mention of a writer who, 
surveying the whole field of folk-story, 
drama and fiction, pronounced that there 
are but thirty-odd possible plots (the precise 
number I have forgotten) and that what- 
ever the brain of poet or novelist may pro- 
duce will be found to be only a variant 
of one of them. 
made this pronouncement and 
have known but cannot recall or find; and 
will anyone be so good .as to say where the 
list of the possible plots is set out? 
C. 5B. Hi 


JHEELTON FAMILY.--Can any Lan- 
cashire reader give me the history of the 
Wheelton family, or names of any books 
which will give me the information ? 
STB 8.5. 


THACKERAY’S ‘BATTLE OF LIMER- 
ICK.’—Did Thackeray invent the scrim- 
inage in this pseudo-Irish ballad; or did it 
really happen? if so when and why? Who 
was General Jackson whose sons ‘‘ thrample 
on the Saxon ’”’? 
Joun LECKY. 


OLONAISE CARPETS.—What is the 


definite origin of the name of these 
carpets ? 
An American writer, Augusta Owen 


Patterson, in a recent issue of J'own and 
Country (Stuyvesant Company, New York), 
says 

If there is some doubt as_ to 
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am anxious | 
to obtain information of Captain Adam | 


He was | 


Dragoons, Durham, twice men- | 


Will any one tell me who | 
where—I | 


where the | 
Ispahan rugs were made, there seems to be | 
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| hone at all in relation to the Polonaise car- 
pets. They were, apparently, never woven in 
Poland at all, but were products of Persia. 
Whatever nation is responsible for their 
suave, silken beauty, they remain very pre- 
cious objects of art . . . Some of the most 
luscious specimens from the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries have gold or silver thread either 
woven into or worked over the warp, the so- 
called Polish carpets of this time having spots 
of the warp left with knots, and the gold or 
— threads worked over in the Khilim 
stitch. 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 


101, Piccadilly. 


‘| HE CAMBERWELL BEAUTY.—A 
writer on early butterflies on the Riviera 
says one may chance to see there a Camber 
well Beauty. Why and when was this 
butterfly so named ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


| PRIGADIER-GENERAL BRIDGEHOUSE 

—He was a leader of the Parliamenary 
Forces in the Civil War. Where is there 
any account of his life with details of mar- 
| riage and descendants? I believe his wife 
was a Denton (Lancashire) heiress: and 


lived 1631—1695. 


Vib: 


| ROxAL SCOTS GREYS: BIBLIOGRA- 


PHY.—Have any volumes of reminiscences. 


been written by members of the Royal Scot- 
Greys other than those by Creighton, Mother 
Ross, and Buchanan ? 

J. Partner. 
REFERENCE 


D*: JOHN BROWN : 


p. 89), G. W. E. Russell wrote of 
author of ‘Rah. and his Friends’: 
| ‘In a letter written in 1864 he made a 
| double protest against Renan’s Vie and New- 
| man’s Apologia. ‘IT amso glad I was grounded 
in historic Christianity in my youth, and am 
almost mechanically screened against 
fellows, and their guns and shells, their tor- 
pedoes and mines,’ ” 

Can anyone point me to some book or pam- 
phlet where the letter referred to is enshrined? 

J. B. McGovern. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


TURSERY RHYME WANTED. — Can any 

reader supply the source and complete text 
of a nursery rhyme, believed to be current in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, ot 
which the first verse runs somewhat as 
follows : 

Mr. Plebister and his polite sister 

Determined on giving a treat; 

Gay Dandies they call 

To supper and ball 

To their house in Great mae oe 


the genial 





WANTED.—In ‘Afterthoughts’ (ed. 1912, 


these 
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Replies. 


RUSHLIGHTS AND GRISSETS 
(clii. 187). 

Mr. E. KE. Srreer, the contributor 
who is the authority for ‘‘ Grisset’’ as the 
Sussex name for the iron vessel in which 
the rushes were dipped (10 S. x. 135), stated 
that the common name for the instrument 
was ‘‘ rush-boat.’? In his first communica- 


tion (10 S. x. 93) he used the form ‘‘ cres- | 


set,’ which he afterwards corrected to 
‘‘grisset’’?; but there can be little doubt 
that the two words are identical. The first 
meaning of ‘‘cresset’’? in the ‘N. KE. D.’ 
is ‘‘ a vessel of iron or the like, made to 
hold grease or oil... to be burnt for light.’’ 
Both ‘‘ grease’? and ‘‘cresset’’ go back to 
Latin crassus, their common parent being 
presumably a popular Latin word crassia, 
meaning ‘‘ fat, grease.’’ The spellings with 
c and with g both occur in Old French; the 
spelling with g is the more modern. In the 
sense of crucibulum, ‘‘ melting pot,’ 
“cressit,’? occurs in the ‘ Promptorium 
Parvulorum’ (about a.p. 1440), a Latin- 
English dictionary compiled in Norfolk. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University, 

In East Kent the grease-pan for making 
rushlights was called by the common title 
of all saucepans, viz: ‘‘skillet.”” In shape 
it was like a boat with three or four legs. 
about 25 inches high. The grease, mostly 
in these parts (Romney Marsh) tallow, 
from dead mutton, was melted, and then the 
rush, previously peeled and dried but having 
a strip of the skin left on to prevent 
breakage, was taken by both ends and slowly 
drawn through the fat. Meanwhile a double 
string twisted, was stretched across the 
washhouse or back-kitchen. This had a 
wooden wedge placed in the twist so that 
the strings could be separated. The rush- 
light was placed in an opening of the twist 
and the wedge moved on. The twist closed 
on the rush and held it till it was dry. 
If it was required to make the rushlight last 
longer, a second dipping was given. 

There were two forms of the rushlight: 
a thin one like a taper made from the 
hassock rush, and a larger one which was 
almost as big as a tallow dip candle, made 
from the marsh rush which is, I believe, the 
juncus major. These were used as night 
lights, in tall cylinders with numerous holes 
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punched out. The flickering circles of light 
I well remember but the illuminant was an 
ordinary night light. . The lantern was 
placed on a plate on the floor. 

The use of rushlights in this neighbour 
hood died out about 1840. In 1864 an old 
lady in this village showed my mother and 
me how they were made. The skillet was 
ordinarily made of sheet iron by the black- 
smith, but some ten years back I placed a 
cast iron one made at Rye about 1820, in 
the Maidstone Museum. The light was also 
held in a ‘‘rish ” or rushlight holder made 
in the form of pliers on a_ footed stem. 
Some of these were adjustable for height. 

F. Wiir1am Cock, M.D. 


Mr. Lee Carter might like to see the 
paper by W. J. Liberty (Lighting Supt. of 
the City of London) entitled ‘The History 
of Artificial Lighting,’ read before the 
Society of Engineers on Oct. 4, 1926, which 
appears in the Transactions for 1926, vol. 
xvii., p. 95. It is illustrated and inter- 
esting. 

A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 

The mention of grissets in connection 
with rushlights solves, I think, what has 
hitherto been a mystery to me. I remember 
in Ireland about thirty years ago seeing 
one, and being struck by its odd shape asked 
a very old woman what it was. She told 
me it was a “ grissid,’’ but did not mention 
what its use was. * 

It was a boat-shaped vessel with pointed 
ends of heavy cast iron, standing on three 
feet, and with a handle at the side at the 
broadest part. It was about 9 in. long 
and 3 inches deep. I never saw it used, but 
feel convinced that its purpose was to melt 
fat over a fire and contain the liquid during 
the dipping process. I saw rushlights in 
use in Ireland about this time. 

G. O’F. 


LATE ROOFS (clii. 187).—As I am a 
native of the part of the British Isles 
which produces by far the largest quantity, 
and the best quality, of British roofing- 
slates, namely North Wales, the query in 
the above reference interests me. May I 
point out to your querist that there was 
slate-quarrying going on at my home, near 
Bangor, about 1450 a.p. I have in my 
possession a transcript of a Welsh ode of 
sixty-eight lines, composed by one of the 
best old bards of Wales, Gytto o’r Glyn, who 
flourished about 1450, the purpose of which 
is to ask for a ship-load of slates from the 
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neighbourliood of Bangor, where now are 
the famous Penhryn Slate (Juarries. Another 
Welsh ode, with the same request, composed 
about 1580, by another bard, Shén Tudur, 
is pretty well known in Wales, as it appears 
in several printed anthologies. Whatever 
can be the case in N. Lincolnshire, we in 
N. Wales have been roofing buildings 
with slates for at least 500 years. 
T. Luecuip JONEs. 

Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 

Recent articles in the Nottinghamshire 
eekly Guardian on the inns and taverns 
of Nottingham contain the following :— 
The Coach and Horses, Parliament Street, 
possessed one of the earliest slate roofs put 
on in Nottingham. Mr. T. C. Hine, the 
listinguished Nottingham architect, 
laid out the Park, wrote in 1876: 


who 


Swithland slates were those first used in 
Nottingham, and a covering of this material, 
pegged on with oak, is found on the old Coach 
and Horses Inn, Parliament Street. Welsh 
slates came floating in with the canals, and a 
letter of recommendation still in existence 
‘aused Westmorland slates to be first used on 
the General Hospital in 1782. 
A. ds, Geox. 


\ UTINY OF BANTRY BAY (clii. 119, 
““ 157).—On 30 May, 1799, while the 74- 
gun ship Impetueux, captain Sir Edward 
Pellew, was lying in Bantry Bay in com- 
pany with several sail of the line, under 
Admiral Sir Alan Gardner, the seamen 
refused to assist in obeying the signal to 
unmoor, insisting upon having a boat to 
convey a letter to the Admiral, complaining 
of tyranny and hard usage. Finding all 
endeavours to persuade the men to return 
to their duty of no avail, Sir Edward 
ordered captain William Henry Boys to get 
his detachment under arms, and_ the 
marines, who had previously withstood every 
attempt of the conspirators to seduce them 
from their duty, now displayed that un- 
wavering loyalty and prompt obedience, for 
which in the most trying circumstances this 
valuable force has always been distinguished. 
The sailors finding themselves firmly op- 
posed, ran below, exclaiming, ‘‘ Put out the 
lights, and remove the ladders,’’ but Sir 
Edward and the officers following them 
closely, seized the ringleaders and dragged 
them aft to the quarter-deck. This decisive 
conduct had the desired effect, and the ship’s 
company returned to their duty. Sir Edward 
Pellew, in his letter to Rear-Admiral Sir 


Charles Cotton, ay peenen for a court- 
martial on the mutineers, observes, ‘‘I 
cannot in justice close my letter without 
informing you, sir, of the alert and manly 
conduct of the marines, in support of the 
King’s service on this occasion.’’ 
W. E. Govier. 
Late War Office Library. 
(LD LADY DAY (clii. 188).—By statute 
24 Geo. II, c. 23 the ‘‘ New Style’’ was 
adopted in the British Dominions on 14 
Sept., 1752, the day after Wednesday, Sept. 
2, being called Thursday, 14 September, an 
omission of 11 days, viz.: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 Sept. 

Old Lady Day therefore fell on April 
5, New Style up to 1800; on April 6 up to 
1900; and on April 7 after 1900, and is 
so shown in eg. ‘ Whittaker’s Almanac.’ 

April 5 as Old Lady Day still survives in 
the British Treasury year (Income and 
Property Tax, ete.), which ends on April 5. 
This was fixed in 1842 by statute 5 and 6 
Vict. c. 35. 

LOVELACE. 
69. 
HaRMATOPEGOs. 


KNIFE AS A MARK OF ATTESTATION 

(cli. 405, 446; clii. 10, 32, 65).—In con- 
nection with the interesting letters you have 
recently published on the subject of ‘‘ Gift 
by a Knife,’”? and the handing over of a 
knife as a symbol of the delivery of property. 
it may be of interest to call attention to the 
development of this, during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, in connection with the 
presentation to a bride of a pair of wedding 
knives. These were doubtless a symbol, also, 
of the agreement which was later to be con- 
firmed by a formal marriage. 

Cock’s Diary (1610), has the following 
entry :— ‘‘Paide for a paire of knyves for 
my ‘valentine 2s, a string for them 10d.” 
This also indicates clearly, the significance 
of the gift. A pair of such knives in an 
embroidered sheath (circa 1600), are in my 
possession, and closely resemble those re 
ferred to by Douce, in Vol. xii. of Archao- 
logia for the year 1796. 


406 ; cli. 


See also cl. 


FRANK WARD. 


RINCE LOUIS-LUCIEN BONAPARTE 
(clii. 189). —Prince Louis-Lucien Bona- 
parte died at Fano, in Italy, on Tuesday, 
Nov. 3, 1891. He was buried at Kensal 
Green Cemetery on Nov. 20. An unnamed 
newspaper cutting of the time, now before 
me, gives a line drawing of his tomb, from 
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a photograph by H. W. Reeves, Willesden 
Green. The letterpress says: 


Some years ago the late Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, feeling that his end was approach- 
ing, bought a small plot of land in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, and had erected upon it the 
above sarcophagus, in which in a few days 
his body will be deposited. He designed the 
work and wrote the inscription himself, and 
during the progress of the building of the 
tomb witnessed the work proceeding. It will 
be seen that he left a space for the date of his 
death. 

The inscription, as given in the drawing, 
is as follows :— 

Here in this Sarcophagus | H.H. the Prince 
Louis-Lucien Bonaparte | Senator of France, 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour and Doc- 
tor of the University of Oxford | son of | 
Lucizx Bonaparte | the most distinguished 
brother of Napoleon 1st and Prince of Canino.| 
He was in early life a student of chemistry 
and until his old age devoted to comparative 
philology.| Born at Thorngrove, near Worces- 
ter, 4th January, 1813. | 


Not having seen the tomb I cannot say 
whether the inscription is given correctly. 
It seems to need the addition of some such 
phrase as ‘‘ lie the remains of.’’ I should 


be interested to know whether it is actually | 


as stated above. 
F. H. CyHeetHam. 


“ALL LOMBARD STREET TO A CHINA | 


ORANGE” (clii. 189 s.v. ‘ Authors 
wanted’ 2).—China oranges, under the name 
of Chinois, used to be, and perhaps still 
are, grown in the South of France and sent 
to Grasse, where they were treated with 
sugar and sold among other ‘“ preserved 
fruits.’’ They were very small and were 
preserved whole. They had a_ peculiar 
flavour, sour rather than sweet. Is it pos- 
sible that, in the saying in question, a China 
orange meant an orange made of porcelain, 
a trifling object, easily liable to be smashed ? 

Cuartes A. Cook. 


‘** Tt is Lombard Street toa china orange,’ 
quoth Uncle Jack. ‘ Are the odds in favour 
of fame against failure really so great?’ 
answered my father.’’ (Bulwer-Lytton ‘ The 
Caxtons ,’ iv. 3). The phrase ‘‘ All Lom- 
bard Street to a china orange”’ also occurs 
in the description of the football match in 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 

JoHn B. WaINEWRIGHT. 
()XFORD INDIA PAPER (clii. 187).— 
See the obituary notice of Mr. Henry 
Frowde in The Guardian, March 11, 1927, 
p. 189. S. F. 
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‘““(\NCE IN A BLUE MOON ”’ (clii. 189). 

—The earliest quotation in the 
‘N. E. D.’ for this saying is no earlier 
than 1876 (s.v. ‘‘ blue’’), but some light is 
thrown on its origin in paragraph 1 (e) of 
the article ‘moon.’ The proverb, ‘‘ to be- 
lieve that the moon is made of green cheese ”’ 
(= to believe an absurdity), is there brought 
into connexion with a proverb of similar 
meaning which is found in the controversia! 
dialogue called ‘Rede me and be not wrothe,’ 
written by William Roy (who was Tyndale’s 
amanuensis) and Jerome Barlow, Strass- 
burg, 1528. As quoted from Arber’s reprint 
(1895), p. 114, it runs; ‘‘ Yf they saye the 
mone is belewe, We must believe that it is 
true.”’ 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


According to Ware’s ‘ Passing English of 
the Victorian Era,’ the origin of this phrase 
‘is absolutely lost in mystery, but is proba- 
bly an Anglicism of a word or words with 
which neither ‘“‘ blue” nor ‘‘ moon” has 
anything to do. It imports indefinite 
futurity.”’ Possibly meaning ‘“‘ never ”’ 
because a blue moon is never seen. 
| ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


'WO SIXTEENTH CENTURY WORDS 
| ~ (clii. 187)._-The ‘New English Dictionary’ 
| gives as the sixth sense of the word 
| ““creeper’’: “‘ a small iron ‘dog,’ of which 
a pair were placed on a hearth between the 
andirons.’’ (uotations are given, ranging 
from the year 1556 to 1833, but the name 
was probably obsolete before 1833. If Mr. 
BLUNDELL’s example is earlier than 1556 it 
would be kind of him to furnish the exact 
quotation. The Dictionary records ‘‘ creep ”’ 
as a synonym for ‘‘ creeper”? in the sense 
of ‘‘grapnel used for dragging the bottom 
of the sea or other body of water,’’ but not 
in the sense of a small andiron. If Mr. 
BiLuNDELL can furnish an example, that too 
would be welcome. 

As to ‘‘ petuany,’”’ LI suggest that it is 
intended for perpetuana, which is also (in 
the eighteenth century) found spelt per- 
petuanee. The ‘N. E. D.’ describes it as 
‘*a durable fabric of wool manufactured 
in England from the 16th c.”’ The 
quotations, beginning with one from Ben 
Jonson in 1599, show that perpetuanas were 
made at Colchester and Sudbury. Puritans 
wore it, and you could have a perpetuana 
| bed as well as a perpetuana suit. Here again 


1 it is desirable that Mr. Brunpett should 
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give his seonea if i it is waite ddien 1599. 
L. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham University. 
Samuel Johnson says: 
Creeper, n. f. (from creep). 
(2) An iron used to slide along the grate in 
kitchens, 
(3) A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 
WOLSELEY. 
‘Creeps’? is dealt with so fully in the 
Oxford Dictionary that it seems unnecessary 
to load these pages with extracts. 


Found, more usually in the form 
‘* creepers, in connection with fire irons, 
it means the ‘‘dog”’ or ‘‘stop’”’ in the 


hearth against which the andirons rest, and 
which prevents them from sliding down on 
to the level. There should be two, one for 


each side, though constantly nowadays we | 


see one only in the middle and out of reach 
of usefulness for poker, shovel or tongs at 


either side. 

‘Petuana’”’ is _ clearly Halliwell’s 
(e Dictionary of Archaic Terms’) “ per- 
petuana ’’—a_ glossy, presumably _hard- 


wearing, long lasting, material which was 
put to many domestic purposes, such as 
hangings and table covers. I have even met 
with a_ sixteenth century bequest of ‘“‘a 
payre of Ashe coloure perpetuana hose’’ in 
the will of a small yeoman, the rest of whose 
wardrobe was of similar hardy character 
(a canvas doublet, and a fustian cloak) and 
still good enough to be dispersed amongst 
his kinsmen. 
J. V. K. 


NSCRIPTIONS IN THE MOSQUE OF 

SANCTA SOPHIA (clii. 170).—The 
volume on Constantinople in  Dent’s 
‘ Medieval Town Series’ by W. H. Hutton 
(the present Dean of Winchester) contains 
a brief reference to the Theodora inscription. 
It occurs on p. 259 of the second edition 
(1904) :—‘‘ The 
lady Theodora’ may still be seen in the 
north gallery.’’ The book was first published 
in 1900, after visits paid to Constantinople 
by the author in 1896 and 1899. The Dean 
tells me that he is not certain whether he 
went up in the gallery when he was last 
there, in 1925. 

The inscription is referred to, but with 
equal brevity, in another of the Dean’s books, 


‘The Church of the Sixth Century’ (1897), 
p- 


281. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University 


ITERARY QUERIES ais. 188).—(3). 

There is a description of the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II of Russia, on Sunday, 
13 March, 1881, in Seton Merriman’s ‘ The 
Vultures ’ (1902), chapter xxxi. The date 
is there wrongly given as 12 March, but it 
is referred to correctly as the 13th in chapter 
XXXVi. 


L. R. M. Srracway. 
EGENT CIRCUS: OXFORD CIRCUS 
(clii. 155, 193).—In the ‘“‘ eighties ”’ of 


last century I was living near Charing (‘ross 
and | remember quite definitely that the 
mention of Regent Circus used, generally, 
to call forth a demand for an explanation 
‘“Which do you mean? Oxford or Picea- 
dilly?’ But there is well known printed 
evidence that originally Regent Circus was 
the name of both the northern cross roads, 
and the amorphous area at the southern end 
of the new street. Elmes’s ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary of London’ (1831) and Tallis’s 
‘Tllustrated London’ (1851) both give the 
one title to the two areas. It was natural 
that this entirely superfluous and troublesome 
memorial to a none too admirable prince 
should be jettisoned by the public in favour 
of more distinctive titles. The _ traffic 
authorities have done their best to justify 
a name so unsuitable for the shapeless space 
which has been the result of changes long 
since Nash’s day; but at one time the 
planning here was much more regular than 
it is now. It is interesting to note (1) that 
‘London Past and Present’ does not refer 
to any one of the three names; and (2) that 


_the Post Office Directory allots to no one 


‘place of the most noble | 





any address in either Circus, though it 
recognises their existence in their proper 
places. I hope someone may reveal exactly 
when the name ‘‘ Oxford Circus ”’ officially 
supplanted the original name. My impres- 
sion is that that name was not removed from 
the adjoining buildings until well into the 
present century. 


J. V. K. 
EGAL TORTURE IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH ENTURY (clii. 188).—It is 


on record that as late as 1741, prisoners 
were induced to plead by screwing the 
thumbs with whipcord. 

Andrews, in his ‘ Bygone Punishments’ 
says that: ‘‘ In 1741, Baron Carter at the 
Cambridge Assizes ordered a prisoner, who 
refused to plead to have his thumbs twisted 
with cords, and when that was without 
avail, inflicted the higher penalty of press- 
ing.’’ 
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Other cases referring to the same torture 


are cited in the same excellent book under | 


the head of ‘ Pressing to Death.’ 


LLEWELLYN CHANTER. 
8, Queen’s Avenue, Whetstone. 


NIGHT OF THE TOWER AND 

SWORD (clii. 155, 192).—The gold 
badges bear on the other side an effigy of 
a royal head surrounded by the following 
inscription: JOAO D.G. REG. PORT. P. DO 
Brasit. The ribbon is blue. I write with 
a specimen before me. 

G. M. Marston. 


‘(OMPLEAT HISTORY OF EUROPE’ 

(clii. 187).—According to Edward Arber, 
‘The Term Catalogues, 1668-1709 a.p.,’ vol. 
ili. p. 683, this work was continued in 
annual volumes to 1720. It first appears 
in the Term Catalogues in November, 1697 
(Ibid., p. 47; cf. p. 60). The 1701 edition 
is recorded at p. 285. The price was six 
shillings per volume (pp. 391-2). Five 
volumes were devoted eventually to the 
sixteenth century (p. 492). Some volumes, 
says Arber (p. 683), have the initials 
of “D. J.,” whom he _ conjecturally 
identifies with David Jones, Gent., author 
of ‘The Secret History of Whitehall’ (1697 
p. 5), ‘ The Tragical History of the Stuarts ’ 
(1697, p. 13), and ‘The Life of James II’ 
(1703, pp. 378, 688). The ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ ascribes both the 
‘Compleat History’ and ‘The Secret His- 
tory of Whitehall ’ (besides other works) to 
David Jones (fl. 1676—1720). 

L. R. M. Stracuan. 
Birmingham University, 


This appears to be one of the series of 
historical works probably issued by David 
Jones (1676-1720). The first of the series 
is ‘A Compleat History of Europe. . . 
from 1676 to... 1697. . . . Written by a 
gentleman who kept an exact journal of all 
transactions for above these twenty years.’ 
1698. 

Then we have the ‘ Compleat History’ for 
the year 1701 only, mentioned by your cor- 
respondent. From 1705 to 1720 there ap- 
peared annually a ‘Compleat History of 
Europe,’ altogether in 18 volums, and un- 
doubtedly issued by Jones, vol. xvi. having 
a dedicatory epistle subscribed by him, and 
the sixth volume being merely a re-issue 
of the ‘Compleat History’ published i: 
1698. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





ARTRIGGE—HARTRIDGE (clii. 188). 
—Hartrigge House is a mansion in the 
parish of Jedburgh from which it is distant 


| half a mile to the N.E. It was built in the 














Scottish baronial style in 1854. It was the 
seat of Lord Chancellor Campbell (1781- 
1861). 

There is a Hardrigg Hall (not Hartridge) 
in the parish of Skelton in Cumberland 
lying about six and half miles N.W. of 
Penrith. At present it is used as a farm- 
house, but it was at one time the seat of 
an important family, probably the Robin- 
sons. 

William Robinson, an eminent merchant: 
of’ London, was born in the locality, and in 
1661 gave a schoo] to Penrith. 

This is probably the place P. D. M. is 
seeking. Cumberland and Westmorland are 
frequently confused. 

H. Askew. 


EW HALL, CHELMSFORD (clii. 62, 
191).—Is there not some confusion about 
the mansion spoken of as New Hall, Chelms- 
ford? J. Charles Cox ‘Essex’ (Little 
Guides) in the index has three entries under 
‘New Hall’: (1) New Hall, Beaumont; 
(2) New Hall, Boreham; (3) New Hall, 
Chelmsford. 

Cox says that after the Restoration, 
General Monk, Duke of Albemarle, took up 
his residence at New Hall, Chelmsford, 
where he lived in considerable state. 

New Hall, Boreham, is evidently the 
place about which T. inquires. It was built 
about 1500 by Thomas Butler, Earl of 
Ormond, whose daughter married Sir 
Thomas, father of Ann Boleyn. The heirs 
of the Earl of Sussex sold it in 1620 to 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, for £30,000. 
It was seized by Parliament and occasion- 
ally used by Oliver Cromwell. Charles II 
restored it to the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

It was in 1793 (according to Cox) that the 
nuns of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre 
took refuge at New Hall, after they fled 
from Liege. 

Boreham House in the vicinity, the seat 
of the Tyrell family, was built by Benjamin 
Hoare in 1728 and embellished with antique 
marbles and other material taken from New 
Hall. The places are only about a mile 
apart. 

I should like to know something about 
New Hall, Chelmsford, where Monk resided. 

H. Askew. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN 

SCHOOL-BOOKS  (clii. —186).—The 
earliest arithmetic written and printed in 
America was published anonymously at 
Boston in 1729. 

Of this treatise three copies are extant— 
two are in the Harvard Library and the 
other in the ———. Library. Ac- 
cording to Appleton’s ‘Cyclopedia of 
American Biography ’ its author was Isaac 
Greenwood, professor of mathematics at 
Harvard College. On the title page of one 
of the Harvard copies is written—‘‘Supposed 
that Saml. Greenwood was the author 
thereof, by others said to be Isaac Green- 
wood.”’ 

In 1788 the ‘New and Complete System 
of Arithmetic,’ by Nicholas Pike (1743— 
1819) was published at Newburyport. Pike 
was a graduate of Harvard College. 

This work was originally intended foi 
advanced students, and an ‘‘ Abridgement 
for the Use of Schools’? was issued at 
Worcester in 1793. The larger work was 
described in the preface as ‘“‘ now used as 
a classical book in all New England 
Universities. ”’ 

Peter Parley remarks that owing to the 
general use for over a century of Thomas 
Dilworth’s ‘ Schoolmaster’s Assistant’ (1743) 
in American Schools, pounds, shillings, and 
pence were classical and dollars and cents 
vulgar for several succeeding generations. 
‘*T would not give a penny for it,’’ was 
genteel: ‘‘I would not give a cent. for it,’ 
was plebeian. 

(See ‘History of Elementary Mathematics’ 
by F. Cajori (1896). ) 

H. Askew. 


PAT WEARING CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S.A. (clii. 38, 140).—Will you permit 
me to make a few comments on the statement 
of Mr. BrsterRMAN, at the second reference. 

1. Labor Day in the United States is 
not on the first of May, but in September. 

2. The climate on the first of May, in 
the northern part of the United States, is 
such that it would be very rare to see any 
man wearing a straw hat in the streets 
there on that day. 


3. Very many Americans. including my- | § we 
: : |} in William 


self, wear a straw hat on any day of the 
year that they choose. 
many years, and have never noticed any 
‘“surprised or contemptuous stares,’’ and 
my straw hat has never suffered ‘‘ clod- 
throwing,’’ or any other intentional damage. 
Cartes E. Stratton. 


Boston, U.S.A. 
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HE OLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
(clii. 47, 83, 103, 140, 158, 190, 214).— 
I understand from correspondence in the 
Times Educational Supplement that Sir 
Witt1aM But is engaged through you, in 
compiling a list of schools founded before 
1700. I would wish to submit to you the 
name of Prescot Grammar School, which 
was founded in 1544 and has been in con- 
tinuous existence since that date. 

A copy of the Will of the Founder, ob- 
tained from Somerset House, hangs in the 
school. Kither the Secretary to the Goyernors 
or | would be pleased, if desired, to furnish 
any further information with regard to the 
school to Sir William Bull. 

C. W. H. RuicHarpson. 

Headmaster, 

(The prospectus kindly sent to us by our 
correspondent states that Prescot Grammar 
School was founded and endowed by Gilbert 
Lathum in 1544; was transferred to new build- 
ings in 1748; was enlarged in 1759 and 1891, 
and transferred to its present buildings in 


1924.] 
I should like to point out that my old 
school, Sedbergh in Yorkshire, may be 


counted among the oldest schools; it was 
founded in 1525 as a grammar school by 
Roger Lupton, Provost of Eton. It ranks 
among the larger public schools, having now 
over 400 boys. One of the seven houses is 
called after the school founder. It is noted 
for its athletic tradition, especially in Rugby 
football and running. 
H. R. R. Cocx. 


-_— MAMMA POLKA’ (clii. 172).—I have 
now found a copy of this piece of music 
in the British Museum Library. It is entitled 
“*Ask Mamma’ Polka Danced at_ the 
Nobility’s Balls Composed and Dedicated to 
Miss Alice Ince by pe ag) Hfenry] Mont- 
gomery. Published [n.p. 1858] London: Musical 
Bouquet Office, 192 High olborn; and J. 
Allen, 20 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row”. 
The reason why I could not find this before 
is that the title was not catalogued and it was 
only by chance that I discovered the name of 
the composer. 
H. S. G. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED (cli. 
189).—‘‘ London, thou art the flour of cities 
all!” With this spelling the line will be found 
Dunbar’s poem, ‘London,’ in 
George Eyre-Todd’s ‘ Medieval Scottish Poetry ’ 
(Glasgow, William Hodge & Co., 1892), p. 182. 
L. R. M. Srracway. 
Birmingham University. 
See Poem 19 in the ‘Oxford Book of English 
Verse.’ 
Morte, Hamtiton-Scort. 
9, Queens Gate Gardens, S.W.7. 
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The L brary. 


The Radcliffe pene ary. By Alex sie George 
Gibson. (Oxford University Press. London : 
Milford. 18s. net). 

\ R. GIBSON’S intention in writing a history 

of the famous Oxtord Hospital was to 
supply details of its past in the hope that they 
might be a guide to future policy, and to 
make a contribution to local history and to 
the history of the voluntary hospital. He has 
had access to the records of the Infirmary 
the Minute Books of the Committee of Manage- 
ment, the Quarterly and Special Courts “of 

Governors, and the Annual Reports, of which 

there is a complete set with the exception of 

the years 1776 and 1783; while Jackson’s 

Orford Journal has provided some light on 

the Hospital from the outside. He has done 

his task well and has fulfilled his intention. 

The detailed (almost too detailed for the 

ordinary reader) account of the Hospital’s 

early days will no doubt be of value to those 
who are responsible for its present conduct, 
and has its own value as an addition to the 
literature of the English system of voluntary 
hospitals; while the local historian wil! find 
here some references to the affairs of Oxford 
and Oxfordshire and many names among the 

Governors and staff connected with the county. 
Early in 1758 the Radcliffe Trustees voted 

a sum of £4,000 to the building of a hospital 

in Oxford, and gave orders to obtain the con- 

sent of the Court of Chancery to this arrange- 
ment. ‘his is the first we hear of the Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary; and Mr. Gibson suggests with 
some probability that the idea arose with the 
Harl of Litchfield, one of the Radcliffe Trus- 
tees, whose country residence was the old 
estate of the Lees at Pitchley Park. Knstone, 
and his neighbour and friend Thomas Rowney 
of Dean. Later in the same year Mr. Rowney 
resented the site of five acres in Oxford. 
fe died in 1759, but Lord Litchfield live! to 
see the Infirmary opened for tle reception 

of patients in 1770. 

The previous hundred years had been a 
time of great expansion in this country, an 
outcome of an increasing sense of social obli- 
gations, shocked by the heavy mortality from 
small-pox, diphtheria. typhus typhoid, spotted 
fever and malaria. Doctors had thrown over- 
hoard the ancient dogmas, and were increas- 
ingly making a clinical study of disease, a 
study greatly helped by the presence of hos- 
pitals. The Radcliffe Infirmary in 1771 (when 
there is an account of it in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine) was planned apparently on _ the 
hest-approved lines of the time. We read of 
“a room appropriated to the higher opera- 
tions of surgery,” of a “spacious elaboratory” 
(for the manufacture of drugs), while there 
were brewing-house, wash-house, engine for 
pumping water to each part of the building, 
and a garden planted “ for the supply of the 
table and the services of the elaboratory.’’ 
The actual cost of the building, for which 
£4,000 had been voted, came to over £10,000, 
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of which 
mahogany chairs 


besides £2,500 for furniture, &c., 
the original Chippendale 
are still in daily use; while, reminder of a 
time long passed away, there are still to be 
seen in the wards some of the original pewter 
bleeding-bowls. 

fn the middle of the last century, Mr. 
Gibson tells us, the reputation of the Infir- 
mary was deservedly high, but in the ’nineties 
the Hospital came in for a storm of public 
criticism, being in the words of Burdett’s 
Hospital Annual ‘almost a byeword among 
the hospitals of the country.” ‘Things have 
greatly changed since then; there has been 
much new building and equipment. some con- 
plete ve-building and thorough modernizing, 
in conformity with the growing demands of 
medical science. These changes are duly set 
forvh in Mr. Gibson’s chronological account. 
Important too, is the list of the many hos- 
pitals of the district which derive from the 
Radcliffe as the parent institution. But per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the book 
for many readers is the valuable list of 
biographie- of doctors who have been con- 
nected with the Infirmary. They are a real 
addition to biography, and include some well- 
known names such as the late Sir Willian: 
Osler as well as many others, particulars of 
whom are hard to come by. And here and 
there one lights upon something odd or 
amusing. Such is the account given by 
Howard, the prison reformer. of his manner 
of life and diet, that ‘he took no animal food 
whatever beyond milk—that he took two meals 
only in the day—that at each of these he ate 
a twopenny loaf of }read—this with tea and 
milk was his entire support—he drank no 
wine nor any fermented liquor.” When asked: 
‘Do you suppose that the regimen and diet 
you adopt = are caleulated to promote 
longevity?” he replied “No, Sir, quite the 
reverse. No person who has lived as I have 
done has ever attained the age of sixty-five, 
nor shall [; but from my habits of early 
rising and temperance | have lived at the 
age of sixty-one much longer than many who 
are ten vears older.’ 


Carton’s Ordre of, Chyvalry. Edited by Alfred 
T. P. Byles. (Tlumphrey Milford for the 
Early English Text Society. 15s. net). 

ig is singular that the authorship of ‘ The 

Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry’ should 
have been said to be unknown. This edition. 
welcome to the student of English letters, may 
also prove acceptable to readers who like to 
follow up subjects which for some reason or 
other have become the mode. For the author 
of ‘The Ordre of Chyvalry’ is no other than 

Ramén Lull, who has lately attracted atten- 

tion, and had new books made about him. 


| The original was in Catalan: there can be 


no real doubt that Latin versions existed, 
but none is now known; there are many MSS. 
of French versions: in English there is this 
version of Caxton’s, and in Seots Gilbert 
Hay’s—rather paraphrase than version. In 
the two centuries or so which separate Luil 
from Hay and Caxton, in passage too from 
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one nation to another, the book had had to 
stand criticism by fresh ideas; accordingly 
there are omissions, changes and expansions, 
as may be seen by comparison of the late ver- 
sions with the Spanish editions of the Catalan 
published in 1879 and in 1901. ‘lo the modern 
mind Luli’s conception of the knight is all too 
crudely and stiffly aristocratic: for one thing 
he can come to no perfection except he have 
uuconsidered people by the hundred to serve 
and be ruled by him. But the proem about 
the aged knight hermit and the young Squire 
whom he instructs is rather gracefully told, 
and the chapter on the significance of a 
knight’s arms is a pretty example of mediaeval 
symbolism. Caxton’s text here has the cor- 
responding portion of Loutfut’s transcript 
printed below it. 
followed Caxton’s English word for word, but 
altered orthography and inflexions into con- 
formity with his own dialect. that of the 
Transition Period between Early and Middle 
Scots. ‘Lhe linguistic value of the transcript 
needs no emphasising. Mr. Byles’s Introduction 


is careful and comprehensive. We thought the | 
account of Gilbert Hay, and the information | 


about the history of the book in France espe- 
cially good and useful, as are also the des- 
criptions of MSS. In an appendix we have a 
new copy, taken from the original, of the 
three pages of MS. which occur at the end 
of Caxton’s ‘Ordre of Chyvalry’ in the 
British Museum copy. This promises a con- 
tinuation not to be found in the volume; but 
Mr. Byles has found the complete MS. in 
Cotton Nero C ix., and it proves to be the 
‘Making of a Knight of the Bath,” which 
has already been reprinted twice or thrice 
and now has its value increased by the fact 
that it is proved to be a contemporary account 
of the ceremony for the creation of Knights 
of the Bath at the coronation of Henry VI 
in 1429. 


Milton’s Semitic Studies. By Harris Fletcher. 
(University of Chicago Press: Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. net). 

JROFESSOR Harris. Fletcher has here a 

subject worth studying, upon which, indeed, 
not much is known for certain, but wherein 
one can round out such definite information 
as there is with inference both probable and 
instructive. We start with a sketch of the 
position of Hebrew studies in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Undoubtedly, they 


are commonly given too small a place in pic- | 


tures of the learning of that period. More- 
over, in the equipment of the savant of that 
day as in Miiton’s own equipment, room must 
be found beside Hebrew for knowledge of 
other Semitic languages. Chiefly from Edward 
Phillips’s statements Professor Fletcher sets 
out reasons for believing that Milton had a 
competent knowledge of Aramaic and Syriac, 
as also of the rabbinical Hebrew of the 
Masorah, for which he plausibly argues that 


Writing in 1494, Loutfut | 


Marca 26, 1927. 


Milton used the Buxtorf edition of the 
rabbinical Bible of c. 1620. All this, however. 
is subordinate in interest to the question of 
how far influence from Milton’s Semitic learn- 
ing can be traced in his poetical works. Pro- 
fessor Fletcher goes at great length into the 
translations Milton made from Psalms, seek- 
ing rather needlessly to prove that he under- 
stood the original. We pass on to a much 
better chapter on the Semitic element in 
‘Paradise Lost ’"—understanding by this such 
Semitic ideas or traditions as had not through 
the Old and New Testaments been thus 
assimilated by the general mind of Europe. 
He dwells on two principally. He finds in 
Milton’s invocation to the Muse a_ slightly 
veiled use of that conception of the Spirit 
of God which 4s expressed in the Jewish 
Shekinah; and he works out the resemblance 
well, though we were surprised to find no 
reference here to Wisdom. ‘The _ second 
Semitic idea which he traces comes from 
rabbinical amplifications of the story of the 


Fall of Man, and the most striking point in , 


it is the use of the motive of jealousy in the 
mind of Eve. Professor Fletcher prefers to 
derive this not from Milton’s knowledge of 
the Zohar but from his reading in the pseudo- 
Josephus. 

It is a pity that this book did not undergo 
some little revision of the humbler sort before 
coming out into the world. It contains 
sundry baddish misprints, and sundry 
curious bits of verbose’ writing: and 
perhaps a ‘certain facility in conjecture might 
with advantage have heen restricted. None 
the less it is a work which the student of 
Milton should welcome. 
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